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Aging 


A study of this major and increasing 
social problem has been completed 


by the Council of State Governments: 
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Conference, deals with such factors as em- — taking for the aging. And it proposes specific 
ployment and retirement for the aging; main- means—involving both public and private 
tenance of their income; preservation of programs—to make our older people happier 
physical health; prevention of mental deteri- citizens, with roles of increased dignity 
oration: good institutional and home care: and productiveness. A wealth of recent 


and opportunity for older Americans to par- statistical data in tables and charts supports 


ticipate actively in- the life of their com- the text 
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Among the States 


Arizona Special Sessions.—A\t a series of three special 
sessions, the first of which convened on October 24, the 
Arizona legislature adopted a revised code, enacted a use 
tax and modified the law authorizing compensation of 
legislators for expenses. The new code, a 5,142-page docu 
ment, repres nts the first comprehensive revision since 
i928. All laws enacted in Arizona since it achieved 
statehood in igiz were repealed and re enacted in re 
vised and condensed form under forty-six titles 

Ihe state sales tax was amended to exempt sales of 
manufactured articles to the federal government; to bal 
ance anticipated revenue losses the legislature enacted 
a use tax. 

The new act on legislators’ expenses was adopted alter 
the Attorney General interpreted a previous law as re 
quiring legislators to file receipts with expense claims 
The substitute act eliminates this provision but requires 
that expense statements be approved by the Speaker ol 
the House or President of the Senate 

Phe third special session closed January 7, and the 
regular 1956 annual session convened January 4 


Colorado Budget Session.—Colorado’s even-year budget 
session convened on January 4. Governor Edwin C 
Johnson presented a budget of more than $47- million 
and urged consideration of a number of major legislative 
proposals. These include constitutional amendments to 
place well-defined limits on old-age assistance payments 
to provide four-year terms for state officials; to remove 
the restriction on matters which even-year sessions of the 
legislature may consider; and to establish a short ballot 
Governor, Lieutenant 
Attorney 
lreasurer, and Secretary of State to be appointed by the 


providing for election of the 


Governor and Auditor—with the General 
Governor 


Connecticut Special Session. 
Connecticut legislature, on problems caused by disastrous 


\ special session of the 


floods in August and October, adjourned December 15 
It appropriated ipproximately $46 million for flood re 
covery and reconstruction programs, mostly for roads and 
bridges. To finance this emergency expense, the legisla 
ture levied the following temporary taxes: 4 tal per 
cent surtax On 19455 income ot corporations, a 14 cent 
rise in the sales tax for nine months; a 1 cent merease 
in the cigaret tax for nine months; and zo cents per 
gallon more in the liquor tax for the same period, Part 
of the money was made available by transfer trom the 
state highway fund. Among other acts the special session 
ratified the Interstate Compact on Mental Health (Con 
necticut became the first state to ratily it); substantially 
revised a law adopted by the 1455 regular session estab 
lishing a primary clection system for the state; repealed 
the exemption of legislators from highway and bridge 
tolls; approved an urban redevelopment program the 
state paying a sixth of the cost; and adopted several 


measures aimed at preventing future flood disasters 


New Jersey Legislation. The regular 1g55 session of the 
New Jersey legislature adjourned early in January, just 
before the opening of the regular 1g96 session. It 
idopted general appropriations of more than $284.00 
o00—exclusive of supplementary and deficiency appre 
priations—an increase of about $50,000,000 over the 
prevtous year. 

Action for education included increase of state aid to 
schools by $4 million in 1956. The act bases the aid on 
recent enrollments rather than outdated rolls as previ 
ously, Another law permits integration of teachers’ pen 
sions with federal social security 

The legislature provided for establishment of a re 
search and training center for the mentally retarded and 
appropriated $1.5 million for it. It authorized purchase 
and distribution of Salk polio vaccine by the State De 
partment-of Health and regulated the sale and distribu 
tion of the vaccine. Penalties were made more stringent 
for violating the dental practice act 

Highway legislation included appropriation of $6.5 
million in emergency funds for restoration of flood 
damaged roads and bridges. The system of motor vehicle 
registration and fees was completely revised, Under the 
new act the bulk of registrations are handled directly by 
mail rather than by licensed agencies; a lew agencies 
will be continued throughout the state for day-to-day 
work, Expiration date of registration and driver's license 
becomes the holder's birthday. The basis for flees was 
changed from horsepower rating to manufacturer's ship 
ping weight In safety legislation the session imcreased 
penalties tor speeding and for reckless driving. It re 
quired buy drivers to furnish evidence of physical fitness 
every twelve months. Another act authorized the Di 
rector of Motor Vehicles to revoke the registration of 


overloaded trucks and to detain such 


vehicles pending 
payment of fines 

The legislature rathed the Interstate Compact on 
Juveniles and provided for more juvenile court judges 
m certain Countie It increased to $45, weekly the 
benefits under the unemployment compensation and the 
temporary cash sickness and disability programs. Work 
men's COMpelsalion Coverage was ¢ xtended to state em 
plo ees in fire 


fighting, including operations 


under Cooperative wrangements with a neighboring 
state. The legislature authorized group life insurance tor 
public employees, It forbade banks or building and loan 
wsociations from refusing mortgages on the basis of 
race creed or color 

Submitted to referendum was 4 large proposed bond 
for water conservation thi Tescrvoirs hve 
voters defeated this proposal in the November clection 
In other action affecting conservation the legislature ex 
tended the time in which a Cooperative water program 
on the Delaware River may be with the State of 
Pennsyivania; authorized a water supply study 
sion, with power to confer with adjoining states; and 
ratified the Middle Atlantic Forest Fire Protection Com 


pact 
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Wisconsin Legislation.—Adoption of a new criminal code 
md a new children’s code and revision of administrative 
rules were three of the outstanding acts of the 1955 Wis 
consin legislature. All were comprehensive measures, re 
sulting from long study 

Also climaxing many years of effort was an act co 
ordinating the state's tax-supported institutions of higher 
\ coordinating committee of fifteen was cre 
budget and build 


odin ation 
sted to take charge of over-all policy 
ing programs for the University of Wisconsin and eleven 
tate colleges. Separate boards of regents will continue in 
suthority at the university and the individual colleges 
Under the program a single four-year college is expected 
to be developed in Milwaukee 

The legislature adopted a 20 per cent surtax on indi 
vidual incomes, raised the gasoline tax from 4 to 6 cents 
a gallon and increased the cigarette tax from 4% to 4 cents 
A package 

Action for highways included creation of a 2,200-mile 
high priority state arterial system. For safety the session 
centralized driver licensing in a state staff of &5 men 
replacing a combination state and local examiners’ sys 
tem; increased the traffic patrol; and adopted a point 
system for trafhe violations enabling the Motor Vehicle 
Department to rate categories of infractions according to 
be eriousness and to suspend licenses when motorists 
“cumulate too many points. 

Ihe legislature approved a new $6 million school for 
delinquent boys. It created a Division of Industrial De 
velopment, prohibited labor unions from contributing 
to political funds, extended unemployment compensa 
tion coverage and increased maximum benefits under it 
from $44 to $496 a week. Among other acts it made de 
struction of cattle infected with Brucellosis mandatory 
ona state wide basis and authorized conservation person 
nel to establish timber disease zones where they may 
enter private land to fight tree diseases and insect in 
festations, charging half the treatment costs to the land 
owners in que stion 

Salaries of administration officials and of Supreme and 


Circuit Court Judges were raised 


Texas Higher Fducation.. \ major action of the 1955 
lexus levinlature was establishment of a fifteen member 
Commission on Higher Education, designed to provide 
leadership and coordination tor an efficient and effec 
tive system 
Under the 
twenty two state supported institutions of higher educa 


commission's jurisdiction will come the 


tion and mine overning boards. It is empowered to 
order consolidation or elimination of programs wher 
this will serve the best interests of the institutions and 
the state. After September 1, 1956, no new program can 
be added except by approval of the commission 

Future budget requests by governing boards and insti 
tutions are to be prepared according to formulas de 
ve loped by the commission and are to be submitted only 
to the commission, which will act as the sole transmittal 
agency to the bucivet making othces and the le vislature 
It is directed to study all problems ol hivher education 
and to be the channel for preparation md subrnission 


of all state reports on higher education 


State Government 


The commission members have been appointed. They 
serve for staggered six-year terms, and no member may 
be engaged professionally in education work during his 
term of office. A qualified staff headed by a director is 
provided in the basic law 


Aids for Kentucky Legislators..I wo handbooks hav« 
been prepared by the Kentucky Legislative Research 
Commission to assist members of the General Assembly 
during the current session—a revised and expanded 1956 
Legislative Handbook, and a comprehensive Bill Draft 
ing Manual, The latter, the first of its type published in 
Kentucky, is designed to improve the technical quality 
of bills. In the words of the Manual: “The quality of 
the legislative product depends not only upon the sub 
stance of laws, but upon their form and style. Inaccurate 
or careless drafting may produce bad laws, or even in 
validate a measure entirely. It is essential to legislators 
administrators, courts and to the public that bills and 
resolutions be written in a clear, correct and unam 
biguous style.” 


Utah Legislative Reapportionment Act.—In a four-to-one 
decision the Utah Supreme Court has upheld the state's 
reversing a 


legislative reapportionment act of 


lower court ruling that the law +iolated a constitutional 


provision requiring representation on a population basis 
The 1955 act gives 4 45-29 majority to urban counties 
in the House and a 14-11 majority to rural counties 
in the Senate. It increases House membership from 60 
to 64 and the Senate's from 23 to 25. Senatorial ap 
portionment is based on a double ratio: for districts 
having more than one senator 19,000 population is re 
quired for the first member and 55,000 more for each 
additional member 


Maine Turnpike Extension. lhe Maine Turnpike 
Authority in December officially opened a major exten 
sion of the turnpike that will carry it to the state capital 
\ugusta. The original portion, which ran from the New 
Hampshire boundary to Portland, was of forty-three 
miles, whereas the extension runs to sixty-three miles 


Cost of the extension was approximately $55 million 


“Slow Poke” Trathe Law.—An act of the 1955 New 
Hampshire legislature now permits ollicers to give motor 
ists tickets for driving so slowly that they impede or 
block normal and reasonable movement of trafhe. Be 
cause of curves and hills there are yellow no-passing 
lines for protracted distances on black top roads in New 
Hampshire. Experience has shown that long lines of 
frustrated drivers build up behind excessively slow cars 
ind danger of accidents results when one of the blocked 
motorists decides to swing by. Enforcement of the act 
thus far, it is reported, appears to have reduced the num 
ber of blocked trath« 


‘slow poke” driver has a tendency to lapse into his 


lines. Experts indicate that th 


old ways, as does the speeder but they hope for perma 


nent trathe improvement from the enforcement program 


under way 
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Tappan Zee Span.—The Tappan Zee Bridge and a 
section of the New York 


m December 15. The new construction ex 


twenty-cight mile Thruway 


were opened 
tends the Thruway from Suffern, its former terminus, to 


Youker A final three mule link to the Major Dee ran 
Expressway in the Bronx will be completed next summer 


Interstate Police Communications.—_As of January 1, 
1956, thirty-four states and the District of Columbia 
were parties to a new interstate network of police com 
munications, the effectiveness of which is expected to 
offset the speedy transportation means available to crimi 
nals. The new teletype system, which experts consider 
one of the most accurate means yet devised for police 
apprehension of criminals in interstate flight promises 
to be more efficient and less costly than telephone and 
telegraph, State police officials believe it will eliminate 
delays in settlement of jurisdictional problems and af 
ford a positive, written record of warrant requests from 
one police agency to another. Individual call letters will 
be used for definite identification of the sender, thus 


expediting interstate message transmission 


Georgia Economy Committee.—Georgia’s Legislative 
Economy Committee has made a series of recommenda 
tions including (1) that idle state money be put to work 
in interest-bearing deposits or short-term government 
bonds; (2) that the state carry its own insurance; (9) 
that bulk purchase of countyowned school buses be 
provided; and (4) that extra pay for serving on inactive 
boards be eliminated. The committee estimates that 
adoption of these and lesser recommendations would 


save $4 million annually 


Governor's Mansion: in New Jersey.Joseph McLean, 
New Jerney Commissioner of Conservation and Economic 
Development, has announced plans for a $173,000 face 
lifting job on an historic house which will serve as the 
state's first Governor's Mansion. The site is the Stockton 
family home opposite Trinity Church in Princeton, 
known since about 1701 as “Morven.” It will serve both 
as the residence for Governors and as a state museum 

Lord Cornwallis used Morven as headquarters at a 
time when its owner, Richard Stockton, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, was a prisoner of the 
British in New York. Commissioner McLean hopes that 
refurbishing the home will be aided by voluntary dona 
tions of early American furniture. 

Over the years, Morven has entertained eight Presi 
dents of the United States. It remained in the hands of 
Stockton descendants until 1945, when former Governor 
Walter I 


it to the state as a possible home for the chief executive. 


Edge purchased it. Six years later he donated 


A twelve- member state committee called it “an absolutely 
priceless, irreplaceable part of our national heritage and 
a living memorial of New Jersey's historic past.” 
Under the plans several rooms on the main floor will 
be set aside as a museum, and living quarters for the 


Governor will be on the second floor 


Four States Exchange Wildlife. Montana, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming have completed a unique series of 
reciprocal track reements” which are expected to 
open new vistas tor present and future generations of 
sportsmen, The agreements involve exchanging surplus 
game species of the participating states, Some phase s ol 
the program were launched as far back as 1935, when 
Wyoming traded fifteen sage chickens for fifteen New 
Wyoming has had its first turkey 


Wyoming also has traded 


Mexico wild turkeys 
hunting season this winter 
turkey breeding stock with Montana for a_ breeding 
nucleus of Rocky Mountain goats, and pronghorned 
antelope for Utah geese, The exchanges promise to im 


prove wildlife variety throughout the areas 


Atlantic States Fisheries. he Atlantic States Marine 
Fisheries Commission held its Fourteenth Annual Meet 
ing at Virginia Beach, Virginia late in 1955. It reelected 
Charles M. Lankford 
J. Berdan Miller, Georgia, as Vice Chairman 


Jr., Virginia, as Chairman’ and 
The com 
mission also reelected John B. Bindloss of Connecticut, 
Elisha T. Barrett of New York, John P. Tawes of Mary 
land and G. Robert Lunz of South Carolina as Section 
Chairmen, 

Among its resolutions the group endorsed S. 2479 in 
Congress (to provide for training of fishery personnel), 
urged continued study o1 olishore lobster fisheries and 
opposed restrictions on them unless 
fiable, 
endorsed the exploratory shrimp fishing program of the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service. It asked the 
Fish and Wildlife Service to finance and expand Flor 


scientifically justi 
established a committee on blue crab fishery and 


ida’s shrimp preservation study and urged establishment 
of adequate laboratory and docking facilities for tech 
nological investigations in the North Atlantic Areas 
The commission approved a decision of the Chesa 
peake Bay Section to seek minimum legal length and 
weight regulations for striped bass, urged that other 
states initiate striped bass studies approved a striped 
bass tagging program, and urged that the allocation of 
import duty funds under the Saltonstall Kennedy Act 
be continued, A number of other resolutions also were 


adopted, 


Northeastern Regional Conterence.. lhe Biennial Re 
gional Conterence of the Northeastern States was held 
in New York City on December 15-16 under the joint 
auspices ol the Council of State Governments and the 
New York Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate 
Cooperation, Legislators and administrators from nine 
northeastern states and a number of representatives of 
federal and private agencies attended 

The conterence discussed the 1956 legislative programs 
of the Council of State Governments and the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws: 
reports from interstate agencies in the region; and re 
ports on various other matters. These included regional 
civil defense planning, the Interstate Compact on Mental 


Health the 


tional lioensing, reciprocal support legislation, Connecti 


Interstate Compact on Juveniles, occupa 
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A major new factor in the American economy, particularly that of the Middle 


West, is to become reality in three years 


the enlarged St. Lawrence Seaway. In 


this article Harold M. Mayer of the Department of Ge ography at the Uniwerstty 

of Chicago surveys major aspects of the Seaway, including large opportunities 

and important problems of planning and building which it presents. Many of 

the problems, he emphasizes, call for state action and some of the outstanding 
ones require close interstate cooperation. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Problems of the Great Lakes States 


By Haroip M. Mayer 


N ONLY three years, the St. Lawrence Seaway 

project will be completed. In April, 1959, large 

ocean-going freighters will begin regular sery 
ices into the Great Lakes, and the largest lake ves 
sels will operate to and from tidewater ports of the 
lower St. Lawrence. Power from the works now un 
der construction in the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River will be distributed 
through upstate New York and eastern Ontario and 
Quebec. 

Completion of the project will result in great 
new opportunities for the Great Lakes region, but 
it will also create new problems. Some of these 
problems require almost immediate attention if the 
full benefits potentially realizable are to accrue to 
the states bordering the lakes. 

It is the purpose of this article to review some of 
the major aspects of the Seaway and associated 
projects and to indicate a few of the important 
problems that require attention, with particular 
reference to navigation and commerce. 

Many of what were the most troublesome prob 
lems that held up final authorization of the Sea- 
way have, of course, been solved. These include the 
allocation of costs among the two nations and the 
several states and provinces concerned; the alloca 
tion of responsibilities for the various physical fea 
tures and constructions involved, and for their op 
eration; the methods of financing and liquidating 
both the power and the navigation aspects; the 
distribution and sale of power; and the actual de 
sign and construction of the improvements along 
the St. Lawrence River between Lake Ontario and 
Montreal. 

The principle of multipurpose development of 
a waterway, with the costs allocated in relation to 
the relative benefits to be derived, was developed 
over a long period of time, and its applicability to 
large, comprehensive development projects has been 


amply demonstrated by numerous improvements in 
the United States. These include, for example, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority projects. The inter 
state compact as a device for comprehensive river 
improvement also has been extensively used in 
many areas of the United States, including, among 
others, the Colorado River, the Delaware River 
Basin, and the Port of New York. The interna 
tional agreements relating to the St. Lawrence Sea 
way are, in effect, based upon the same principle, 
extended to international cooperation in compre 
hensive development. 

Both the power and the navigation features of 
the international section of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way are to be self-liquidating. The power is to be 
distributed by the Ontario Hydro Commission and 
the New York State Power Authority, respectively. 
The navigation features are to be financed by amor 
tization of revenue bonds on the basis of tolls to 
be charged against vessels using the Seaway. The 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority in Canada and the 
St. Lawrence Development Corporation in the 
United States are, respectively, to retire the revenue 
bonds ‘from the proceeds of tolls, in accordance 
with a schedule of user charges to be determined 
by an international commission now studying the 
matter, 


Si or the unmmediate problems related to the 
Seaway are relatively small-scale and localized. The 


relocation of the population and industries dis 
placed by the rising of waters behind the dams now 
under construction in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River is locally serious 

more so for Ontario than lor New York State, but 
progress is being made; adjustments to the new sit 


uation should be rapid. Increased opportunities 
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provided locally along the St. Lawrence River by 
the increased availability of both power and water 
transportation should go a long way toward com- 
pensating the few communities in the region which 
must make adjustments to the changed configura- 
tion of the river and its shorelines. 

But these communities must be concerned with 
long-range plans for their respective futures. When 
the thousands of construction workers leave the vi 
cinity of Massena, New York, for example, that city 
will be faced with planning problems exceeding in 
wope anything it has previously confronted. 

Much more farreaching than the localized ef 
fects of inundation and of increased availability of 
after all, limited in the 
distance that it can be transported economically 


electric power—which is, 
are the potential effects of the extension of deep 
draft navigation from the ocean into the heart of 
the continent. 

Phe recent creation of the Great Lakes Commis 
sion, representing potentially the machinery for 
broad scale interstate cooperation on problems af- 
fecting the Great Lakes States, indicates that there 
is a desire on the part of the respective states to 
evolve jointly solutions to the problems of the re 
gion broadly. Although the commission will be 
concerned with development of methods for dealing 
with a broad range of subjects—including diversion 
of lake waters, regulation of fisheries, and pollution 
many of its most acute problems will be related di 
rectly to the changed situation of Great Lakes navi 
gation as a result of the opening of the enlarged 
Seaway route 


Physical Aspects of the Route 


core area of our western industrial produc: 
tion extends trom western Europe over most ol 
the United States and eastern Canada. In western 
Lurope, a heavy concentration of urban develop- 
ment extends from Britain across the North Sea, 
through the Low Countries and down the Rhine to 
Switverland, thence across the Alps to northern 
Italy, On this side of the Atlantic, a great urban- 
manufacturing belt extends from the eastern sea- 
board and the tidewater St. Lawrence through the 
Middle West; and manufacturing has developed 
rapidly in the South and Far West. In these two 
areas—western European and American—is the pre 
ponderant concentration of world manufacturing 
and of world markets 

Connecting them is the heaviest trans-oceanic inter- 
continental trathe, by sea and by air, in the world. 
In Europe, much of the continent enjoys the bene- 
fits of low-cost direct ocean shipping, which can 
penetrate far into the interior of the continent 
through the North Sea, the Baltic, numerous estu 
aries and wide river-mouths, and, of course, the 


Mediterranean. In North America, penetration into 
the interior of the continent has been prevented by 
a physical barrier, the rapids of the St. Lawrence 
River, particularly in the 114 mile stretch between 
Ogdensburg, New York, and Montreal, where the 
river drops in numerous rapids about 295 feet be- 
tween the level of Lake Ontario and tidewater at 
Montreal. In addition, the Niagara escarpment, 
representing a drop of g25 feet between Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, was a substantial barrier until the 
opening in 1932 of the present Welland Canal, 
the eight locks of which are built to the dimensions 
of the ones now under construction along the St. 
Lawrence River as part of the Seaway project. 

Other things, being equal, the most economic 
form of transportation is that which uses the largest 
carrier unit that can physically be employed. Ships, 
per ton-mile, are more economical, once the route 
is available, than any other form of transport where 
high speed is not vital. The larger the ship, the 
lower the cost per ton-mile. Furthermore, the larg 
est vessels that can use a given waterway safely will 
tend to penetrate as far as possible before transfer 
ring their cargoes to land carriers or smaller vessels. 

The purpose of the navigation features of the 
Seaway and associated projects is to lower transport 
costs by making it possible to extend the distance 
that cargoes can be carried in both directions by 
large between the Great Lakes region, 
eastern Canada, and overseas. 

For many years, vessels have been operating be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the lower St. Lawrence, 
as well as directly between Great Lakes and over- 
seas ports. For well over a century, Canada has 
been developing a system of canals to circumvent 
the St. Lawrence rapids. Several times the dimen 


vessels, 


sions of the canals and locks have been enlarged to 
accommodate the increased demands of commerce. 

The present system, developed mainly during 
the 19th century, provides a route for vessels of up 
to 14 feet draft, and with length not over 258 feet 
and beam of 43.5 feet. The system between Pres 
cout, Ontario, the easternmost point accessible to 
large lake-type vessels, and Montreal, a distance of 
114 miles, consists of six canals and twenty-two ob 
solete locks. That system is being replaced by one 
consisting of six locks of modern design, each 800 
feet long, 80 feet wide, and with go feet of water 
over the sills. Open river navigation, for the most 
part, will be available with a minimum channel 
depth of 27 feet, replacing many miles of narrow 
14 foot canals. 


Present Traffic 


iy spire of the present inadequacies of the St. 
Lawrence River and canal route between the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean, it has become 


a vital artery of commerce between the lakes, east- 
ern Canada, and overseas. The pattern of that 
trade merits examination, for it furnishes signifi 
cant indications as to what may be expected when 
the enlarged St. Lawrence Seaway is placed in op- 
eration in 1959. 

The major portion of present trafic through the 
St. Lawrence river and canal system west of Mon 
treal, measured by tonnage, is Canadian domestic 
trafic. It constitutes currently about 70 per cent of 
the total volume through the system, or about 7 
million of a total 10 million tons per year. This 
traffic consists of woodpulp, petroleum and a wide 
variety of manufactured goods. It is carried in spe- 
cially designed vessels, called “canallers,” the di 
mensions of which are limited by the size of the 
locks and canals. Such vessels can carry up to 4,000 
tons of cargo—as compared with 20 to 25, thousand 
tons in the newest “upper lakers” in the Great 
Lakes ore, coal, grain and stone trades, or as com 
pared with the 7,500 to 12,000 deadweight tons of 
the typical ocean freighter. 

About 23 per cent of the trafic through the St. 
Lawrence canals currently is international but not 
involving overseas voyages. It plies in both direc 
tions between Canadian and United States ports, 
involving such commodities as newsprint, coal, and 

since mid-1954—iron ore enroute to lake ports 
from Labrador. 

Finally, about 7 per cent of the traffic consists 
of movements between the Great Lakes and over 
seas. In spite of the small proportion of direct 
overseas traffic, it has been growing rapidly. Al 
though there had been direct movements between 
the Great Lakes and overseas ports since the middle 
of the nineteenth century, it was not until 199% 
that regular, scheduled, cargo liner service was es- 
tablished. Since then, except during World War II, 
direct Great Lakes-overseas trafic has been growing 
year by year. It is particularly significant because 
it consists in large part of manufactures, which 
take high freight rates, require substantially higher 
employment in handling at the ports than does 
bulk trafhe, and can pay higher tolls per ton for 
use of the Seaway when completed. The small 
Great Lakes-overseas cargo vessels now in use can 
carry through the canal system not over 1,600 tons 
of cargo, or 2,600 tons on deeper draft at sea. Com 
pared to standard ocean going freighters of 8,000 
to 12,000 deadweight tons, they are essentially un- 
economic. 


» A r A VerY substantial direct Great Lakes-overseas 
trade has developed. The vessels offer rates 10 to 
4o per cent under the combined rail-ocean rates 
through Atlantic Seaboard ports from the Great 
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Lakes region to, for example, northern European 
ports. Final 1955, statistics are not yet available, but 
the volume of direct Great Lakes-overseas trafhic is 
believed to have exceeded the 1954 volume of 
about 700,000 tons. Last year there were nineteen 
shipping companies in the trade, as compared with 
twelve in 1954. In 1954 there were 265 scheduled 
sailings from Chicago, the western terminus of the 
route, and in 1955 the number of cargo-liner sai! 
ings reached 445, in addition to a number of un 
scheduled sailings. 

Following the opening of the enlarged Seaway, 
most of the present operators, who now employ 
about 100 vessels in the trade, will bring into sery 
ice much larger ships, with capacities of 8,000 to 
9,000 deadweight tons, especially designed for the 
trade. According to announced plans, most of them 
will operate fully loaded on a draft of 291% feet 
This will enable them to go to any of the Great 
Lakes whether or not the connecting channels be 
tween the lakes are deepened, Employment of these 
larger véssels will further reduce operating costs, 
and much of the reduction will be reflected in 
lower rates. 

Many additional operators have announced plans 
to offer direct Great Lakes-overseas scheduled serv 
ices following the opening of the enlarged Seaway 
It is probable that about 1,000 round trips per year 
will be operated between the lakes and overseas 
ports. 


A: PRESENT all vessels in the direct overseas serv 
ices are foreign-flag, with advantages of relatively 
lower overhead and operating costs than would be 
possible under American-flag operation. However, 
the U.S, Maritime Administration is completing a 
study to determine whether Great Lakes-overseas 
direct services under the American flag would be 
eligible for construction and operating differential 
subsidies, to enable them to compete with the lower 
cost foreign flag operations. Prototype vessels have 
been designed by the Maritime Administration for 
such operations. 

There have been various estimates of the poten 
tial traffe through the enlarged Seaway. The Unit 
ed States ofhcial estimate is 96 million tons, and 
Canada’s 41 million, during the first year of full op 
eration. It is estimated that after several years the 
trafhe will rise to 52 million tons annually, More 
refined estimates 
tional commission in connection with determina- 
tion of the appropriate schedules of tolls to liqui 


are being made by an interna 


date the investment in the Seaway's navigation 
features 
pected much before 1958. At all events it appears 
that the ultimate limitation upon trafhe will not 


The commission's report cannot be ex 


ae 
ie 

aig 
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be the ability of the route to generate it, but rather 
the physical limitations of the enlarged waterway; 
it is unlikely that the existing Welland Canal will 
be able to handle as much as 50 million tons per 
year without duplication of five of the eight exist 
ing locks, which are single ones rather than parallel 
pairs 

Most of the trafhe anticipated for the early years 
of the Seaway will be handled in lake-type vessels 
rather than ocean going ships. It will be local “coast 
' trathe between Canadian ports, and interna 

United trafhe, Lake-type 
vessels can operate between the lakes and tidewater 
St. Lawrence ports with only very minor modifica- 
tion. Such vessels can carry 20 to 25, thousand tons 


ng 


tional States Canadian 


of bulk cargoes, as contrasted with not over 9,000 


tons on Seaway type ocean- going freighters 


Great Lakes Ports 


[' rue maximum potentialities of the Seaway to 
reduce transport costs are to be realized, it is not 
sufficient to have physical improvement of the bot- 
tleneck along the route; shipping services require 
adequate port terminals. The number and location 
of the harbor and terminal facilities to service the 
route within the Great Lakes are critical 

Well over hall of the Seaway trafhc, by tonnage 
if not by value, is expected to consist of bulk car 
goes, of which westbound iron ore and eastbound 
grain will be the most important. Iron ore from 
Labrador, and special ores from overseas such as 
chrome, managanese and numerous alloys will, it 
is estimated, be responsible for more than 10 mil 
lion tons per year. These ores will be handled for 
the most part by private industrial terminals and 
railroad waterfront facilities. The Labrador ores 
may be expected to terminate principally in Lake 
Erie ports, although a small volume may go into 
Lake Michigan. Virtually all of the Labrador ore, 
and some of the special overseas ores, will be car 
ried through the Seaway in lake-type vessels, which 
will bear grain eastbound. From Lake Superior, 
Canadian and United States grain will be carried 
most economically by lake vessels to the lower St. 
Lawrence for transhipment, For these vessels will 
have return cargoes olf iron ore, and, in spite of 
lower costs of operation of loreign ships per ton, 
the lakers will each have three times the capacity of 
the largest ocean-type Seaway vessels; the economy 
of the larger vessel will be sufficient to overcome 
foreign cost differentials and the cost of an addi 
tromal t lower St. Lawrence port. 
Such frewhters already are common on the likes, 
and harbors and terminals handle them regularly 
Some additional tacilities, as well as some deepen 
ing of lake harbors, will be required 


Decisions must be made now as to the locations 


of the harbor and port terminal improvements re 
quired to handle the anticipated traffic. The pres 
ent patterns of shipping services and of industrial 
activity give us valuable indications for the future 

In general, the areas which are now industrial 
will receive maximum benefits, for industries that 
generate trafhe will locate where labor force, mar 
kets, and the availability of services are the great 
est. The large metropolitan areas on the Great 
Lakes and in the hinterlands of the lake ports may 
be expected to receive, in absolute if not relative 
growth, the maximum volume of Seaway-generated 
water-borne trafic. General cargo, as distinguished 
from bulk, will create the maximum direct addi 
tional employment in such areas. 


A: present four United States ports and one 
Canadian port generate the major part of the Great 
Lakes-overseas direct traffic. These are Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee and Toronto, with 
Chicago handling more than one-third of the total. 
Although cargo liners frequently call at other ports, 
such as Sarnia, Hamilton, Buffalo and Toledo, as 
well as occasionally at smaller ports, they almost 
always call, on every voyage, at the five ports 
named, 

There is no reason to believe that the enlarge 
ment of the Seaway will change that pattern. On 
the contrary, employment of larger vessels will re 
sult in an even greater relative concentration of 
trafhe at the five major ports. It costs three to five 
thousand dollars per day to operate an ocean 
freighter of the type that will use the enlarged 
seaway. Under the American flag the costs will be 
even greater. The larger the vessel and the higher 
its cost of operation, the less likely is the vessel to 
call at smaller ports where the volume of trafhec is 
relatively less than at the major metropolitan cities, 
with their concentrations of industries and inland 
connections to extensive hinterlands. 

Various small ports on the Great Lakes have vi 
sions of world shipping as a result of the Seaway, 
but few will have substantially increased traffic. In 
all parts of the world the increasing size of vessels 
has resulted in concentrations of traffic at fewer but 
larger and more efhcient ports, and there is every 
indication that such will be the case around the 
Great Lakes. Only in the largest metropolitan areas 
will there be adequate economic justification for 
provision of public general cargo terminals and 
associated facilities, which are very expensive. Ves 
sels will only call at those terminals at which they 
can be “turned around” 
ent Great Lakes-overseas vessels of small size may 


rapidly, Whereas the pres 


be justified in calling at an outport for a couple of 
hundred tons, a large ocean-going freighter of 8,000 
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or 9,000 tons hardly can be expected to do so. 

Meantime, not a single Great Lakes port has as 
much as 27 feet of depth alongside its principal 
terminal! facilities, and the channels in the Great 
Lakes harbor are almost all less than 27 feet deep. 
The Seaway project does not provide for deepening 
of the harbors, which, in general, must be done as 
separate federal projects. Cities which expect to 
serve as ports for vessels of maximum Seaway draft 
must therefore promote federal authorizations for 
deepening of their harbors. Here there is a serious 
danger, not that there will be inadequate depths in 
the harbors, but rather that deep channels and 
other improvements will be authorized and de 
veloped at great expense in too many harbors. Al 
though the Seaway proper will be self liquidating, 
harbor improvements will not be, 

There is an urgent need for an objective, non 
political study, on a broad scale, of the number 
and locations of the deep-channel harbor projects 
in the Great Lakes which can be justified by the 
anticipated trafhe. By diluting federal expenditures 
over too-many harbors we would be in danger of 
providing inadequately for the ones where the pre 
ponderant trafhc may be expected 


Be ALLY urgent is provision of adequate terminal 
facilities, particularly at the ports within the larger 
metropolitan areas. Construction of facilities has 
begun in some ports, and others are well along in 
planning for new and expanded facilities. 

In Chicago, a $24 million project for a compre 
hensive port terminal in Lake Calumet is under 
construction. by the Chicago Regional Port District, 
to be completed in 1957. It is only the first stage of 
an eventual port and industrial development em 
bracing 2,200 acres. The enlargement of the Calu 
met Sag route, connecting with the inland water 
way system of the Mississippi Valley, has begun, 
and the availability of inland barge transportation 
will give Chicago's port an important additional! 
advantage. Milwaukee is planning an extension of 
its already excellent lakefront municipal port fa 
cilities. Muskegon has a port commission actively 
at work on a comprehensive plan. Duluth has re 
a port authority. The Port of 


cently appointed 
a long-range de 


Detroit Commission is studying 
velopment plan. Economic studies prerequisite to 
port planning have been completed for Toledo, 
Cleveland, and Buffalo. Erie, Pennsylvania, and 
Oswego, New York, are actively planning port and 
associated industrial development. 

In such studies one essential ingredient should be 
added 
tive dilution of trathe if all of the plans are brought 


lo reiterate, there is serious 


an adequate consideration of the competi 


to full development 


J 
») 


danger of competitive overdevelopment of port 
facilities, with subsequent financial disaster, unless 
over-all coordinated studies of the entire Great 
Lakes port situation are made, 

The two lakehead ports which constitute the 
respective landwardmost terminals of the Seaway 
route both are located in metropolitan areas which 
overlap into two states. They are Chicago, where 
competitive developments are simultaneously being 
planned in Illinois and Indiana, and DuluthSupe 
rior, which overlaps Minnesota and Wisconsin. In 
both instances, machinery is lacking for compre 
hensive planning and integrated development. 


Connecting Channels 


72 DEEPENING of the connecting channels among 
the various Great Lakes is an urgent problem, 
As presently authorized, the Seaway will provide a 
minimum channel depth of 27 feet by 1959 as far 
as Lake Erie, Canada is committed, as part of its 
contribution to the Seaway, to deepen the Welland 
Canal, now 25, feet, to 27. Since the existing locks 
were built to Seaway dimension standards with go 
feet over the sills, no changes in the locks are ve 
quired for the present. 

But deepening of the channels connecting the 
lakes west of Lake Erie to a minimum of 27 feet 
is not yet authorized. The channels in the Detroit 
River, Lake St. Clair and the St. Clair River, be 
tween lakes Erie and Huron, now provide for maxi 
mum drafts of about 21 feet upbound and 2414 
downbound. ‘The same is true of the St. Mary's 
River connecting lakes Huron and Superior—al 
though the Soo locks require no reconstruction to 
handle vessels of maximum Seaway dimensions and 
draft. Except for some shoals, removal of which will 
be relatively simple, the entrance to Lake Michigan 
through the Straits of Mackinac can handle Sea 
way vessels. The largest of the existing Great Lakes 
bulk freighters even now cannot operate on their 
maximum design drafts because of depth limita 
tions in the harbors and in the connecting channels 
between the lakes. 

Maximum benefits of lake transportation, even 
without the Seaway, are not being secured now be 
cause of these limitations. A bill for deepening of 
the connecting channels at an estimated cost of 
$115 million (more than $10 million greater than 
the estimated cost of the United States responsi 
bility for the navigation features of the Seaway 
project proper) was passed at the last session of the 
House of Representatives and will soon come be 
fore the Senate. Assuming its passage, we may ex 
pect the full Seaway draft to be available into all 
of the Great Lakes within a few years, But even 
without deepening of the connecting channels, the 
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On the basis of a study of costs at Topeka State Hospital, Kansas, as compared 
with those at twenty-two other mental hospitals in different parts of the country, 


the authors of this paper conclude that expenditure of higher amounts at 


Topeka for care of each patient saves money in the long run. The savings in 


capital expenditures, they find, more than balance increased operating costs. 


Dy 


Bay is Superintendent of Topeka State Hospital and Di 


ils 


Feldman is 


Director of Research and Education. 


Economy in Mental Health 


By Acerev Bay, M.D 


roistarors and state officials are often asked to 
look at ways and means of pruning public 
budgets. Especially in our era of high taxes 

are we conscious of the large expenditures cur 
rently being appropriated for public welfare sery 
ices, health, mental health and hospitals The dis 


official, look hard 


squarely at the facts on the cost of custodial care 
| 


cerning therefore, must and 


for mental patients if he honestly wishes to save 
the taxpayer money 


The central and costly fact about our mental 
hospitals is that their population is growing at the 
rate of about 15 per cent every six years. The tax 
burden swells accordingly. As of now, no halt or 


The tax 
tends inevitably to become more 


reversal of the trend seems to be in sight 
load, therefore, 
and more heavy 

Phus every public official will be keeping a close 
eye on ways to stabilize mental hospital popula 
lions —protecting the state from spiraling appropria 
tions, and if at all possible, to reduce the patient 
census, 

Phe authors of this paper undertook recently to 
They asked the question Will 


sound investment of additional money prevent the 


study this problem 


increase in the average daily patient census, or bet 
They felt that 
pital census is kept stationary or decreased, this 


ter yet, reverse this trend? if a hos 


does away with the need for constructing additional 


hospital beds at approximately $5,000 to $20,000 
each 

Briefly, net results of the study show that by 
spe nding more money per patient, more money for 


treatment (not for hosp tal construction or addi 
it is possthle to save money on the over-all 


mental hospital hudget. 


tions) 

How and why? Our study shows that by increas 
ing substantially the amount spent per patient pet 
day, the average population at Topeka State Hos 
/ where 


pital resulted in a dimenisha growth curve, 


as in similar hospitals maintaining current average 
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per patient expenditure, the daily patient popula 
tion increased, 

Today the average mental hospital in the United 
States is operating at $2.70 per patient. The Ameri 
can Psychiatric Association has stated that $5 per 
patient per day is the absolute minimum for proper 
patient care. Many legislators and state officials, 
conscious of the need to meet such standards for 
better and more humane treatment of the mentally 
ill, realize that their state budgets are quite inade 
quate to supply it. They would like to have thei 
hospitals subscribe to the “minimum” APA stand 
ards, but how can they? With the constantly grow 
ing influx of patients and a generally low rate of 
discharge, their budgets are already bursting at the 
They feel that if they only can maintain 
their per patient expenditure they will be doing 


seams 


well—since the inpatient population growth each 
year creates an annual budget rise anyway. 

However, our study comparing the Topeka State 
Hospital with similar hospitals around the country 
shows that, aside from all humanitarian or medical 
considerations, on grounds of sheer economy alone, 
the current low cost per capita allocations for men 
tal hospitals are unrealistic, 


represents an analysis and statistical 
breakdown mental 
hospitals throughout the country. The hospitals 


of twenty-two representative 
rural 


I hey 


did not include training schools or schools for the 


were 2,000-bed institutions serving 


or semi-urban areas, rather than large cities 


mentally deficient. 
Phe study concentrated on probing three main 
areas and made a cross section of the resulting tab 


ulations, as shown below Ihe three areas con 


cerned were 
1. Per capita costs (including salaries, wages and 
other operaung expenses). 
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2. Admission and population statistics. 

4. Professional and personnel statistics 

The results of the statistical analysis in each of 
the three groupings were averaged and the over-all 
picture looked as follows: 

1. The average daily per capita cost of these hos 
pitals in 1954 was $2.64. Salaries and wages aver 
aged $631 per person per year in 19454. Other op 
erating expenses had a group average of $365 per 
patient in 1954. 

2. Every hospital showed a progressively increas 
ing census for daily resident patients. The average 
population rose from 1,708 in 1945 to 1,858 in 1954 

an average increase of g per cent. Total admis 
sions increased progressively each year. In 1954, the 
total admissions averaged 670. 

4. Personnel were found to be deficient in staff 
ing in all professional categories 

Physicians: The twenty-two hospitals averaged 
only nine physicians for the average of 1,858 pa 
tients. According to APA standards, a hospital of 
this size should have approximately thirty physi 
cians. 

Nurses: The most critical understafiing.of all pro 
fessional categories. In 1954, the hospitals had an 
average of only twenty-four nurses, or one for every 
seventy-eight patients. The APA standard for the 
average hospital in this group calls for around 180 
nurses. 

Adjune tive the rapists: 
per hospital. 

Social Workers: They averaged 4.4 per hospital 
Standards of the APA would indicate a need for 
twenty social workers. 


These averaged only ten 


Psychologists: There was an average of 2.9 psy 
chologists or one for each 800 patients. The APA 
standard calls for eight psychologists per hospital 
this size. 

Obviously enough personnel is not at hand. It 
actually has taken the average hospital in this study 
three full years to increase its medical staff by one 
physician. Over the ten-year period 1945-54 the 
average medical staff increased from only six to 
nine. And during this period the “typical” mental 
hospital population has shown a constantly upward 
climb, growing and growing in patient census. The 
small growth in staff has not been sufficient to stall 
or reverse the trend of constantly increasing ad 


I = one case history seems to point a way 
Art the Popeka State Hos 


(far above average) increases in stall 


out of this grim trend 
pital, sizeable 
ing were made as a result of a substantial increase 
in expenditures allocated per patient. The evidence 


indicates that this increased mental care has paid 


off—paid off because it accompanied a dramatically 
decreased growth curve of the daily patient census 
The hospital shows that by operating at a per pa 
tient per diem cost of $5.34, it not only was able to 
meet professional standards in most personnel cate 
gories, but also effected a startling, 25 per cent re 
duction in the average daily patient census 

Phis example seems to have an economic moral, 
More dollars devoted to more and better profes 
sional manpower apparently can actually decrease 
the over-all cost of mental hospital operations. 
Why? Because with more professional help more 
patients have been cured, more have been dis 
charged from the hospital, and more have gone 
back to society and to jobs 

It is our view that improved hospital therapy can 
exist only with an adequate professional staff. We 
have found that when the professional staff can 
meet or exceed APA standards, approximately Se 
per cent of first admissions can be discharged in 
one year, But with staff substantially below the 
standard—as a result, usually, of appropriations be 
low standards—our study indicates that only about 
6o per cent of first admissions can be discharged 
Popeka State 
comparable to those in other hos 


Thus, although admission rates at 
Hospital are 
pitals, the number of residual patients is decreas 
ing, not increasing. 

At Topeka State Hospital the number of physi 
cians has been increased from three in 1945 to 24 
in 1955. Consequently, the number of patients per 
physician has dropped from 616 to 58. In the other 
twenty-two hospitals, the patientstaff ratios have 
been only marginally increased over ten years ago, 
and the results are reflected in the fact that the 
daily patient census has increased an average of 


8.7 per cent. 


I, Is THE inpatient population growth which, in a 
sense, is the malignant core of the economic and 
humanitarian problem of the mental hospital, It is 
this population that takes a bigger and bigger bite 
each year out of the state's budget. If the number 
of resident patients continues to rise at the present 
rate, taxpayers are going to have to budget more 
and more funds for new buildings—more beds, more 
capital plant to house and feed the swelling ranks 
of the institutionalized. At the present rate of 
growth each hospital in this study would require 
millions of dollars worth of capital plant expendi 
ture. 

For example, if the Topeka State Hospital had 
been faced with an inpatient population growth 
similar to that shown by the twenty-two compara 
ble hospitals, it would have required capital plant 
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In an age of automation, as the author of this paper underlines, the people need 
parks move than ever before. New Jersey, accordingly, is engaged in an extra 
ordinary program of park development. The main features of this new develop 


ment are described here and the reasons for it summarized by Joseph F 


Mclean, 


New Jersey Commissioner of Conservation and Economic Developme nt, under 


whose department the expansion is proceeding 


New Jersey Expands 


Her Parks 


By Joseru bk. McLean 
w Jrexsry, according to general agreement, 
is one of 


the nation’s most “urbanized” 


states, City-dwellers and suburbanites con 
stitute an overwhelming majority of the state's pop 
ulation. Inevitably they spend much of the week 
hurrying to board commuters’ specials, threading 
their way through crowded streets, and maintaining 
a general pace adjusted to the accelerated tempo of 
urban life. As much as or more than the people of 
any other state, they feel the need for open areas 
beyond the city, where they can relax occasionally 
for a few days, or even a few hours, in a spacious 
outdoor environment with attractive natural recrea 
tion features 

Today a major effort is under way in New Jersey 
to deve lop a system of forests and parks that will 
provide a rapidly growing pepulation with ade 
quate opportunities for outdoor recreation, In view 
of the need, this hardly It might 
not even fall into the category of news except for 
the fact that the state is embarking upon its first 
bona fide venure in park development since it be 


gan acquiring forest and park land more than a half 


seems surprising 


century ago 

Some activities of government are peculiarly vul 
nerable to budgetary hurdles. Heretofore park de- 
velopment has been more vulnerable than the aver 
age. Through gifts and purchases over the decades, 
New Jersey has acquired many acres of parks and 
forests, but the been 
singularly short on items for improving these prop 


budgets of past years have 
erties or equipping them with the facilities neces 
sary for public use 
Factually speaking, most of the park improve 
ments evident in the state today are the legacy of 
a federal that fifteen 


yeats Ago 


agency was dissolved almost 


During the thirties the Civilian Conset 
Jersey's system of 


lakes, 


cabins group camps, rouds and trails, camp sites 


vation Corps impsformed New 


parks and forests with the construction of 


and pr grounds 


In inaugurating a program of park development 
today, the state is taking up where the CCC left off 
in 1941. In the meantime, attendance records at 
forests and parks have almost trebled as a result of 
popuiation growth, the increase in leisure time for 
the average citizen, and the general rise in income 
and living standards. There is no illusion as to the 
tremendous effort required to catch up with basic 
needs. 


oe PLANS for the program, completed during the 
last fiscal year, call for a series of capital improve 
ments over a four-year period. The legislature has 
taken a meaningful interest in the proposals, pro- 
viding $550,000 for the fiscal period 1955-56, an 
appropriation that dwarfs all previous expenditures 
for this purpose. 

Some of the funds will be used to rehabilitate ex 
isting facilities. A greater amount will be spent in 
augmenting park facilities to meet the increased 
demand for such items as picnic 
fireplaces, wading pools, dressing rooms and boat 
houses. Several areas, presented as gifts during the 
last fifteen or twenty years but virtually unuseable 
because of the lack of development, will be im 
proved and opened to the public. Through the con 
struction of permanent quarters for park super 
visors and other personnel, the state hopes to achieve 
the forests and 


tables, outdoor 


better maintenance throughout 
parks system. 

One of the most significant aspects of the pro 
gram concerns a ten-mile barrier on the Atlantic 
Coast known as Island Beach. The Jersey shore, 
stretching for a distance of 120 miles from the New 
York State line on the north to the entrance of Del 
aware Bay on the south, is famous the world over 
It has attracted millions of visitors from other states 


Strange as it may seem, however, years have passed 
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During the last two years Alabama has been making history in educational tele 
vision, with a state-supported network that soon will carry tts programs to the 
entire state, The story of its development and the purposes behind tt are told 
here by Raymond D. Hurlbert, who was the first President of the Alabama Edu 


cational Television Commission and now 1s tts General Manage 


Mr. Hurlbert 


for many years was Chairman of the Public Relations Committee of the Bu 
{sso tation 


mingham Schools and Past President of the Alabama Education 


Educational Television 
in Alabama 


By Raymonp D. Huripert 


LABAMA, WirH the nation’s most extensive state 
network in operation, is setting a pattern in 
educational television. 

The Alabama Educational 
sion has obtained three Very High Frequency chan 
nels from the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, a unique achievement. It has put two stations 
in operation, with programs coming from three 
studios, and it is almost ready to begin construction 
of the third station. When this station is completed 
the network will Alabama and sections of 
neighboring states. 

Phis achievement represents hard work, coopera 
tion and teamwork of many Alabama citizens who 
believe educational television to be of great poten 
tial importance to the people. To repeat a sum- 
mary we made to the National Association of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters in New York near the outset 
of our work: 

“We believe that Alabama is a great state 
in natural resources, but our great need is to raise 
the per capita income of her citizens through edu 
cation. We believe that educational television is a 
providential medium for increasing the general 
knowledge and culture of our people. We believe 
that the differences in adequacy, between urban and 
. that the peo 


Television Commis- 


cover 


rural education can be diminished 
ple in impoverished and remote areas of our state 
will now have educational advantages which will 
bring new meaning to ‘equal opportunity’ in edu 
cation. We believe that educational television will 
better communities, our en- 
hance our culture and strengthen our democracy.” 


our increase income, 


Also, with the shortage of teachers and mounting 
costs of education an acute problem, many believe 
that our program may be instrumental in making 
education more economical for the people of Ala 
bama. 

The Delevision Commis 
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sion, selected by Former Governor Gordon Persons 
in 1953, was given the authority and an appropria 
tion by the legislature to set up its system in a man 
ner deemed best to serve the state. The network has 
developed step by step on the basis of principles 
closely adhered to by the commission, The Bi 
mingham News has summarized editorially: 

“Alabamians are justified in feeling pride over 
the fact that their state is the first to obtain per 
mission for statewide coverage by educational tele 
vision. It means that the state is getting in on the 
ground floor of a technique whose potentialities we 
still can only guess at. But we are tackling the mat 
ter boldly and constructively and in time.’ 


As ONE commissioner states, “We made big plans 
and kept high standards.” At the outset, the com 
mission for first 
years the firm of Norton and Holt in order to have 


obtained as consultants its two 
the best possible technical, business and professional 
advice; the law firm, Hogan and Hartson, for legal 
LD). Ring & Associates, 


Consulting Engineers 


service; and A Lelevision 

Top-flight engineers, although expensive, were 
put in charge of station construction. Long before 
construction was completed, the commission began 
planning for programming. Rudy Bretz was em 
ployed as program consultant. Author of books on 
television and dean of a television training school 
in New York, he was well qualified to begin train 
Mr. Bretz held 


studio classes and workshops for high school stu 


ing personnel for programming 


dents and adults in various communities, for train 
ng im programming, and to acquaint them with 
television equipment and the duties of cameramen 


floor managers, mike room operators, directors 


switchers and performers 


mrs 
it? 
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fhe commission contracted with three agencies, 
each olf which has its own studios, for the network 
programs: The University of Alabama, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, and the Greater Birmingham 
Area Educational Television Association, Ine. 

The commission set up a Program Board and 
delegated to it the responsibility for programming 
policy. Its members are the heads of the three pro- 
gramming agencies and the State Superintendent of 
Kducation, all of them eminent in education. The 
Hoard President, Dr. C. C. Carmichael, is President 
of the University of Alabama, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion and the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Other members are Dr. Frazer 
Hanks, Supe rintendent of Birmingham Schools; Dr. 
Ralph Draughon, President of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute; and Dr. Austin Meadows, State Superin 
tendent of Schools. 

It is the position of the commission that educa 
tional television is an extension of public educa 
tion and that, therefore, the same general princi 
ples which govern teaching in the public schools 
also apply to television teaching. It is anxious to 
safeguard programs from political or propaganda 
purposes and wishes to have the agencies as autono 
mous as possible in programming and operation. 
With these ends in view, the commission believes 
that the establishment of the Program Board and 
the contracting for programs with the three agen 
cies are the best possible arrangement for program 
ming the network 


- ALL stations of the network carry the same 
program, each agency is responsible for only one 
third of programming time. The schedule varies, 


of course, according to conditions. Agreement on it 
is worked out by the directors of the three agencies 
in cooperation with the AETC Program Coordina 
tor 

Within each programming agency there is a local 
executive committee, Dr, |. R. Morton, Dean of the 
University’s Extension Division, and Graydon Aus 
mus, Director of the University’s Radio-Television 
Activities Alabama. 


Programming at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, at 


represent the University of 


Auburn, is under the direction of Auburn's local 
consisting of Dr. David Mullins, Vice 
President of the school, and Ed Wegener, Director 
of Radio Television Activities. For the Birmingham 
under a local committee con 


Committee 


ATCA 
sisting of Dr. J. W. Letson, Superintendent of Besse- 
mer City Schools, and M1 
the network in its formative stages 


tretz, the consultant to 


The director of each agency was chosen for out- 
standing ability. All are well known in television 


circles throughout the country. The commission's 


Coordinator, Pat Smithdeal, a former member ol 
the Radio-Television Education Department at 
Stephens College, and production manager of a 
commercial television station, works with the direc- 
tors of the three agencies and assists with the or- 
ganization of each day's programming schedule for 
the network. 

State headquarters for the AE TC are in the Pro 
tective Life Building in Birmingham, where busi 
ness is conducted by the President of the Commis 
sion, Milton Cummings; the General Manager; the 
Chief Engineer, Orbra Harrell; the Program Coo 
dinator, Miss Pat Smithdeal; and the Office Mana 
ger, Mrs. Madge Law. 

Five “levels of cooperation” have evolved in the 
commission's organization. There is the commis 
sion, the Program Board, the Program Board Ad 
visory Committee, the three programming agencies 
and finally the Programming Agency Executive 
Committee. Splendid cooperation within the or 
ganization, from the press, the state’s commercial 
television and the citizens of Alabama, is making 
the project a success. 

Our educational television, as indicated, has been 
developed as another facet of public education, en- 
titled to support with public funds 
tected from misuse by selfish interests, public o1 
private. Public education is accustomed to steering 


Phus it is pro 


clear of such influences and to operating in a demo 
cratic manner, answerable to the people. Educa 
tional television in Alabama, as a logical and nor 
mal development in educational history, will ex 
tend present school facilities, expedite learning, and 
disseminate hidden knowledge which represents an 
investment of millions of dollars in agencies, labora 
tories, museums, and libraries. 

The commission believes that educational TV is 
economical public education in terms of capital 
outlay, operational cost, and number of people 
served, It says: “Compare the cost of building a 
television station to that of building a high school 
or a dormitory, and then think of the people edu 
cational television will serve, compared to the num 
ber who will use the high school or the dormitory 

Money is spent only after careful and long range 
planning as well as expert technical and profes 
sional advice. The system is operated with very 
definite cost accounting, and equipment money is 
carefully spent, not for frills but for high quality 
Programming is financed with appropriations by 
the legislature for that specific purpose as requested 
by the agency. 


Au. or THis has been a very rapid development, 
as a chronological summary will indicate 
The history of the commission began when the 
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legislature on June 15, 1953, provided $500,000 to 
build and operate an-educational television station 
atop Mount Cheaha, with an elevation of 2,407 
feet, the highest point in Alabama. Within the 
month, Governor Persons appointed the Alabama 
Commission and announced plans for the station. 
He staggered the terms of commission members 
from two to ten years. 

On March 19, 1954, the FCC approved the con 
struction of Channel 7 to be located on Mount 
Cheaha at Munford. In the same month, the AETC 
asked the FCC to assign Channel 2 to Andalusia as 
a part of the state’s educational network. 

During this time, the Greater Birmingham Area 
Educational Television Association, composed of 
five public school systems, was applying to the FCC 
for Channel 10 in Birmingham. In May, 1954, Dr. 
tanks, Superintendent of the Birmingham Schools 
and Chairman of the Greater Birmingham Area 
Educational Television Association, withdrew their 
application and requested that the AETC be allo- 
cated Channel 10. The State Television Commis 
sion in turn applied for Channel 10, with the un 
derstanding that the Greater Birmingham associa 
tion would become a programming agency, con 
tributing programs to the AETC network. 

Things began to snowball at this point. In May, 
1954, the Storer Broadcasting Company, owners of 
WBRC-TV, Birmingham, donated _ telecasting 
equipment valued at $200,000 to the AETC. In ad 
dition to the equipment, it furnished housing for 
the transmitter and the use of studios atop Red 
Mountain in Birmingham. The commercial station 
WABT offered the use of its studios and installed a 
cable between its station and the educational sta 
tion. The finest relationships and cooperation have 
been maintained by the AETC with commercial 
stations in the state. The commercial stations and 
the AETC have cooperated in various programs 
and expect to do more on programs of public in 
terest in the future. 

In September, 1954, the FCC approved Channel 
2, Andalusia, which had been contested by a com- 
mercial organization. On October 13, 1954, Chan- 
nel 10 was approved for educational television in 
sirmingham., 

In addition to the $500,000 appropriated by the 
legislature and the $200,000 in equipment from 
Storer Broadcasting Company, the Alabama State 
Building Commission appropriated $403,000 for 
construction of buildings and facilities for the edu 
cational network, The University of Alabama re 
ceived $100,000 from the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion for additional studio equipment, supplement 
ing that which the state was providing. 

On January 7, 1955, Channel 7, WT 10-TV, went 
on the air at 7 in the evening, completing the first 
link in the chain of stations that are to encompass 


the state. Its debut brought another $10,000 from 
the Emerson Radio and Phonograph Company as 
one of the first ten educational stations in the na 
tion. 

Shortly after completion of Channel 7, Channel 
10-WBIO-TV—went on the air April 28, 1955; the 
two channels began carrying educational programs 
simultaneously. Channel 7 operates with a power of 
316 thousand watts visual, 191 thousand watts 
aural; Channel 10 with 18.6 thousand watts aural 
and 30.9 thousand watts visual. Plans are under 
way for construction of Channel 2, to complete the 
third link, which will operate with 60.4 thousand 


watts aural and 100 thousand watts visual, 


| on the Alabama network is now in 
high gear. It is gaining momentum all the time 
Programs include in-school and after school view 
ing for children and features for teen-agers and 
adults. A great variety of programs are serving the 
citizens culturally--seeking to educate and iniorm 
through interesting and entertaining presentations 

The variety is very wide. For example, by view 
ing certain of the AE TC programs, one may study 
Macbeth, learn how to take a cow's temperature, 
have pertinent legal questions answered by a panel 
of attorneys, know the best food buys of the week, 
learn from a physician the latest methods of child 
care, or study German. As a need is felt in a given 
area, a program is created that is felt to be capable 
of satisfying that need. New programs are con 
stantly in rehearsal, then making their appearances 
in the living rooms of thousands, 

The Greater Birmingham Area Educational Tele 
vision Association, Inc., is doing systematic teach 
ing in the primary classrooms with its program 
“Learning Is Fun.” Lessons follow the five phases 
of learning as prescribed in the Alabama State 
Course of Study. Handbooks have been published 
and distributed to all primary teachers in the state 
in order to coordinate classroom work with the pro 
gram. The director-producer and series planner are 
very capable women, and the teachers on the pro 
gram are some of the best primary teachers in Bir 
mingham, 

The Alabama Polytechni 
tributing to the network on October 4, 1955, with 


Institute began con 


seven half hours of live programming a week. Its 
programs are in the areas of agriculture, home eco 
nomics, veterinary medicine, books and gardening 
Auburn has excellent production facilities, 

The University of Alabama joined the network 
October 41, 1955, with programs covering great liter 
ature, music, government, small business problems, 
home workshop, and special events. A recent live 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Problems of walter management are under close study in all sections of the coun 


try In Dec embey representatti es of the southern states 


tion of many of these proble ms ata Water Conference in Memphis 


joint examina 


The prin 


made a 


cipal lines of thetry discussion and suggestions are summarized here 


The Southern Water Conference 


1 1H ANNUAL meeting of the Southern Gover 
nors’ Conference at Point Clear, Alabama, in 
October, one of the sessions was devoted to 

water supply and water conservation, The Gover- 
nors discussed problems of water resources in the 
South at some length and took note of the fact that 
all of the southern states had provided for special 
sudies of water problems. It was suggested, and all 
of the Governors agreed, that it would be helpful if 
the members of the commissions making these stud 
ies in the several states met together to consider 
their common problems and to exchange ideas and 
information 

As a result, a Southern Water Conference met at 
Memphis, Tennessee, on December 12 and 13. Four 
teen states and a number of federal agencies were 
represented, Although the discussions were directed 
primarily to the situation in the South, they have 
special bearing also on water problems in the Mid 
west and East, for to a large extent states in these 
regions are confronted with similar difficulties and 
needs as regards water. 

Phe central question considered by the Memphis 
conference was how an adequate supply of usable 
water can be assured, to be available for the various 
types of users—municipal, domestic, agricultural, 
industrial, recreational, power, etc. The conterees 
at Memphis first considered matters relating to ex 
isting water supplies and resources. They then turned 
to programs to increase the usable water supply 
programs including pollution prevention and abate 
ment, small watershed development, large water 
shed and river and diversion 
and transportation of water, They also gave atten 


basin management 
tion to laws governing the right to use water, in 
cluding the riparian doctrine, the appropriation 
system, possible modifications and combinations of 
each of these basic theories, and questions concern 
ing state administration of water rights. Finally, the 
parucipants exchanged information on the work of 
state water study commissions—the findings and 
procedures of groups that have completed their re 
ports and the progress of those now at work, 

In discussing existing water supplies and re 
sources, members of the conference emphasized the 
importance of accurate and detailed data regarding 
quantities of water available and amounts being 


used. It was noted that current state and federal 
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programs already provide considerable information 
about the quantity of surface water supply, but 
that our facts about ground water supplies are less 
adequate. Nor do we have sufficient information 
about quantities being used for various purposes, 
although these data are being collected in some of 
the state studies. 

Ihe conference recognized the need to distin 
guish between water supplies and water resources. 
It was pointed out that total water resources in 
most southern states, as determined by total rain 
fall and existing surface and ground water sup- 
plies, are more than adequate to meet present and 
foreseeable needs. Even allowing for losses due to 
evaporation and transpiration, the amount of water 
that could be made available for use appears to be 
sufhcient to meet all needs. The shortages which 
have plagued some localities usually have resulted 
from failure to develop and utilize sufficiently the 
total water resources of a state or region. 

Economic aspects of the water problem in the 
South received close attention. Studies should be 
made, it was suggested, of the economic feasibility 

including costs of storage and distribution facili 
ties—of developing water resources further. Such 
studies would help in determining the costs of wa 
ter to the ultimate consumers and in deciding the 
extent to which further development of the water 


resources of a state would be desirable 


Davenat general principles were suggested with 
reference to pollution control programs. It was 
pointed out, first, that pollution control involves 
the quantity of water available as well as its qual 
ity. The quantity flowing in a stream affects qual 
ity, and the amount of treatment of wastes required 
depends in part on the level of stream flow. Second, 
the use of streams as a means of disposing of wastes 
is a legitimate use. Pollution control generally, it 
was said, should not be directed toward preventing 
this use, but toward requiring effective treatment 
of wastes before they are released into streams. 
Third, pollution abatement and control, by im- 
proving the quality of waters, make it possible to 
use them for other purposes, and so contribute sig 
nificantly to increasing the supply of usable water. 
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In examining the elements of an effective state 
pollution control program, the necessity of a strong 
basic pollution control act was emphasized, as was 
the necessity of having a competent technical staff 
to carry on the work. It was noted that.some states 
have found it desirable to establish varying limits 
in different sections as to permissible pollution, de 
pending upon the uses to be made of water in a 
stream, the level of flow and other factors. Like- 
wise, it was pointed out that state pollution control 
activilles require the cooperation of local units of 
government and of private industries, and it was 
suggested that the states should be prepared to 
assist both local and private groups in developing 
adequate sewage treatment facilities. 

Ihe importance of cooperative action between 
states also was emphasized. The usefulness of inter 
state compacts in this regard was recognized, and it 
was suggested that the federal government should 
expand its research efforts in the pollution control 
fields. 


of small watershed development un 
der Public Law 566 were discussed at some length. 
This program, involving federal-state-local coopera 
tion, is designed to stimulate flood prevention ac 
tivities in small watersheds and to promote the con 
servation, development, disposal and utilization of 
water for agricultural purposes. 

Figures submitted at the conference showed that 
there is extensive interest throughout the country 
in this program. As of December 1, 1955, the De 
partment of Agriculture had received some 430 
applications from forty-two states. One hundred 
and thirty projects are now in the active planning 
stage, and plans for twenty two watersheds are in 
process of review by federal agencies. During 1955 
legislatures in twenty states enacted thirty-seven 
laws permitting local districts of one type or an 
other to participate in the program. 

As regards large watershed and river basin man 
agement, the importance of multi-purpose facilities 
was emphasized, Such facilities may serve flood con 
trol, navigation and power purposes and also per 
mit storage of water to meet supply needs. Atten- 
tion was directed to data relative to water resources 
which have been developed in connection with the 
planning and construction of large scale river basin 
projects. Representatives of various federal agencies 
indicated that they would be glad to make this 
information available to the states. 

The importance of distribution facilities as a 
means le ading to more effective use of existing Wa- 
ter resources was noted. Participants pointed out 
that, through construction of pipe lines and other 
facilities for transporting water, it may be possible 


to make it available on an economical basis to agri 
cultural users, municipalities and industries. Some 
states now are investigating proposals for construc 
tion of large distribution systems. 

Discussion of water law included an analysis of the 
riparian rights theory and of the appropriation sys 
tem. Advantages of each were pointed out, as were 
problems encountered under both methods of de 
termining the right to use water. 

It was suggested that “riparian states” which may 
wish to make changes in their water law do not 
necessarily need to adopt the appropriation system, 
they may modify the riparian system to meet some 
of its deficiencies instead. For example, states that 


’ still follow the “natural flow” theory might adopt 


legislation establishing the “reasonable use” doc 
trine instead. Likewise, states might specify reason 
able uses by law and thus eliminate uncertainties 
in this area. Difhculties in determining lands on 
which water may be used under the riparian rights 
theory could be alleviated by legislation defining 
and making clear what is meant by riparian lands 
Moreover, states could continue to follow the ri 
parian doctrine and still exercise some control over 
water use: by providing for a permit system for wa 
ter users. Finally, they might enact legislation mak 
ing possible a wider use of eminent domain as a 
means of obtaining water rights 

States which propose to adopt the appropriation 
system, it was observed, have several choices with 
regard to the kinds of legislation open to them. 
They might provide a dual system of water rights, 
recognizing riparian rights and providing for ap 
propriation of the waters not used by riparian own 
ers. They might also find it desirable to grant water 
rights for a limited period instead of in perpetuity, 
so as to provide more flexibility while still offering 
protection for investments in water facilities, Some 
states, it was suggested, might find it desirable to 
vary the order of prelerence as to types ot water 
use among watersheds within the state; this would 
provide for additional flexibility and relate water 
rights to the optimum development of water facili 
ties in each region of the state 


ie RE 1S general agreement, members of the con 
ference noted, that legislation pertaining to water 
resources should serve to maximize available sup 
plies, to reduce pollution and to increase storage 
facilities. Such legislation, it was indicated, prob 
ably should insure that minimum tlow will be 
maintained in order to protect recreation and pow 
er uses of water and not to hamper existing pollu 
tion control programs. It was the consensus that 
water law should provide an equitable means of 
allocating water among various users and provide 
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flexibility so that future needs may be met 


Representatives of states with water resource 
study commissions reported on their work. Some of 
the agencies have completed their studies and have 
proposed legislation to govern water rights and to 
encourage further development of water resource 
facilities 


will be submitted during the coming year. 


In other states reports of the commissions 


The various state water study commissions ap 
pear to be following 4 common pattern. They are 
surveying the water resources in their states and 
obtaining as much information as possible about 
They are attempting to fore- 
cast future demands for water and to analyze the 


present use ol water 


eflects of these demands on the resources of their 
states. All of the study commissions have recognized 
the widespread public interest in this matter. They 
have devoted or are planning to devote consider 
able time to public hearings in an effort to obtain 
the views of as many people as possible and to ex 
plain to the reasons for 


public the proposed 


changes in basic water laws. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 
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ports on Lakes Huron, Superior and Michigan will 
be able to handle most Seaway vessels. 


Metropolitan Planning 


we GREATLY augmented opportunities for in 


dustrial development opened up by the Sea 
way in the major port cities as well as others in the 
Middle West 
there will be a greatly enlarged demand 
Not only will thousands of people 


not only on the lakes but also in the 
interior 
for labor lorce 
be engaged in direct operation of the pert and ship 
ping services, but additional thousands will be re 
quired in associated services. These include bank 
ing, ship chandlering, shipbuilding and repair, 
marine insurance and many other activities Many 
more thousands will be needed by industries at 
tracted by the advantages of lower-cost transporta 
tion and expanding markets, local and in distant 
areas, directly and indirectly attributable to the 
Seaway 

Much of the demand tor labor, especially in the 
larger centers, will be met by employment and en 
couragement of immigrants, From present indica 
lions, major sources of in-migrants will be the rural 
South, Puerto Rico, and various depressed mining 
areas. Lhe in-migrants will rise rapidly on the eco 
nomic ladder, but their adjustments to metropoli 
tan living will create many social problems in the 
held of human relations, and in the provision of 


innumerable necessary services, such as schools, 
shopping facilities, housing, trafic arteries and po 
lice protection. In instances where the municipal 
areas of the central metropolitan cities are nearly 
completely developed, a high proportion of the 
residential expansion will take place in suburbs 
and unincorporated areas. Better coordination of 
governmental and other services throughout the 
metropolitan areas, and in particular comprehen 
sive metropolitan planning, is urgent. In few if any 
areas is existing machinery for coordination of 
metropolitan plans and development adequate. 


Opportunity and Problems 


Bes St. Lawrence Seaway and associated naviga 
tion, port and industrial development projects 
will greatly increase economic opportunities in the 
Great Lakes states. But the new opportunities are 
accompanied by new problems. Old problems are 
in many instances intensified and made increas 
ingly urgent. Many problems will require new state 
legislation, some will require interstate collabora 
tion, and some involve both of the nations border 
ing the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route. Collabora 
tion on the Seaway itself indicates that joint attack 
upon problems involving more than one govern 
ment can be successful. Further cooperative effort 
is needed to insure maximum benefits from the 
Seaway and to minimize the problems which the 
new situations along our new fourth coastline and 
its hinterland areas create. 


Economy in 
Mental Health 


(Continued from page 31) 


expansion expenditure of $10 million from 1945 
to 1955, and it would require an additional $7 mil 
lion by 1966. This does not include the increased 
cost of daily care for an increased patient popula 
tion. It is our view that the Topeka State Hospital 
thus has saved at least this amount of money in 
capital expenditures by its increased expenditures 
for staff and for an intensive Weatment program. 

Spending money when and where it can result in 
saving money is true economy. Allocating a suffi 
cient budget for proper personnel is the only way 
to reverse the current low ratio of discharges to ad 
missions that is typical of mental hospitals. In the 
held of mental illness the interest of public spirit 
and the interest of dollar saving go hand in hand. 
Better treatment is moire economical treatment. 
Better therapy for the mental patient is pocket 
book therapy for all of us. 
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New Jersey races 
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without the development of a state-owned public 
park at any point along this whole sweep of coast 
line. Island Beach, occupying a position almost mid 
way between the northern and southern ends of the 
shore, should prove the answer to one of the most 
glaring deficiencies in the entire parks system. 

The property was acquired by the state in 195 
from the estate of Henry Phipps, wealthy indus 
trialist and partner ol Andrew Carnegie, at a cost of 
$2,750,000, Over-all development of the area will 
require considerable time and money and can be 
carried out only on a long-term basis. In the course 
of the present program, however, the state expects 
to construct certain basic facilities and to make such 
improvements as are necessary to open the park to 
the public, laying the foundation for a playground 
that ultimately will accommodate thousands of visi 
tors daily. 

Island Beach is not important alone because of 
its potentialities as a seashore park. Phipps and his 
heirs chose not to disturb the natural state of the 
land, and it has been described by the National 
Parks Service as “the last remaining notable stretch 
of natural beach and dune land in the northeastern 
United States.” It contains unique flora and fauna 
and various other features significant from the 
standpoint of wildlife that can and should be pre- 
served. Thus, while part of Island Beach will be 
converted to a public playground, a wildlife refuge 
will be created elsewhere in the area to protect bird 
habitats and the unusual coastal vegetation. 


; = EMPHASIS On park development comes at a 
time when the state’s forest and park holdings have 
more than doubled as a result of the recent acqui 
sition olf the 100,000-acre Wharton Tract in central 
Jersey. The state spent $3 million to obtain the 
land from the heirs of Joseph Wharton, Philadel 
phia millionaire, industrial leader, and benefactor 
of such institutions as Swarthmore College and the 
Wharton School of Business. Wharton began pur 
chasing the property that comprises the tract in 
1876, with the idea of tapping its precious water 
sheds to supply the City of Philadelphia. This plan 
eventually ran up against a legal dead-end, and 
after years of negotiations the state in 1955 finally 
completed the transaction that gave it title to the 
entire area. 

The Wharton Tract is a vast wilderness of pine 
forest, crisscrossed by rivers and streams, abounding 
in deer and other forms of wildlife, and dotted 
with a group of isolated villages which, established 


before the American Revolution, have lost few olf 


their pre-Revolutionary trappings in the past 179 
years. In the management of the reservation, the 
state is confronted with an unprecedented challenge 
in applying the principle of multiple land use, and 
this concept has been dominant in all planning for 
the administration of the area. Along with its excel 
lent water resources and the potential yield of forest 
products, the tract offers the broadest variety of op 
portunities for outdoor recreation. Beyond this, ut 
is centrally located, lying within two hours’ driving 
distance of the remotest corners of the state ' 


ae ACQUISITION Of this area has increased the 
total acreage of New Jersey's forests and parks to 
180,000. The potentialities of these properties are 
impressive. Obviously, the state does not hope to 
work such miracles in the period of a few years 
as to create a forest and parks system that leaves 
nothing to be desired. The development of a reset 
vation such as the Wharton Tract, for example, 
the task for a generation. It will take years to realize 
the full value of other state lands, The present im 
provements are not designed to round out the sys 
tem but, rather, to catch up with the most essential 
needs to lay the groundwork for future expansion, 

Whether the opportunities for public recreation 
are adequate three decades hence depends upon 
whether the development of parks and forests goes 
forward on a continuing basis. It cannot be empha 
sized one year and de-emphasized the next with any 
thing but dismal results. In the past, park develop 
ment has lagged in many states because of a tend- 
ency to regard it as a luxury item in the budget. 
By now, however, the responsibilities of the state 
government in this field should be clear. In an age 
of automation, with an ever increasing number of 
men and women being drawn into the stream of 
urban life, expenditures for recreation are becom 
ing hardly less essential than appropriations for 
schools or highways. 


Educational ‘Television 
in Alabama 


(Continued from page 35 


telecast from the university's studio of Puccini's 
opera, “La Boheme,” by the University Music De 
partment and Opera Workshop, is believed to be 
the first live telecast of a complete opera on educa 
tional television, It was enthusiastically viewed by 
a large state audience 

On February 18, 1455, the educational network 


carried its first Nearly one hundred 


“Spectacular,” 
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people, including a ballet company, two choirs and: 


a dramatic group participated in a ninety-minute 
show based on Birmingham's Festival of Arts. Prize 
winning works of Alabama artists, poets, writers, 
composers, architects, choreographers, flower ar 
rangers and photographers were included in the 
show, produced by Fred Woodress, and directed by 
Rudy Bretz. 

Kesides a variety of live programs from the three 
agencies, the network also shows film from the Ann 
Arbor Center in Michigan—kinescopes of the best 
educational programs from other educational sta 
tions, 

The University of Alabama has in its fine new 
studio one of the few kinescope recorders in the 
country, and Alabama plans to send kines of its 
best live programs to other educational stations. 

Many civic and cultural organizations already 
are giving programs over the network, and still 
others are planning to do so. For example, the 
American Association of University Women has 
presented a series featuring cultural events and ac 
tivities, and the Birmingham Bar Association has 
presented a popular weekly program, “You're the 
Jury.” 

The 1955 session of the legislature continued the 
state’s financial support, appropriating funds for 
operational costs in the current biennium 

Thus credit for the success of Alabama Educa 
tional TV must go to many citizens of Alabama- 
Former Governor Persons, Governor James E. Fol 
som, the legislature, far-sighted citizens and educa 
tors, presidents of cultural and civic organizations, 
mayors of many towns, our Congressmen and sena 
tors in Washington, members of the AE TC itself 
and of its state’ organization, volunteer workers, 
the Alabama Press and the commercial stations. 

Ihe philosophy behind the development of edu 
cational television in Alabama has been very im 


portant in shaping the whole program. If what we 
were already doing in public education is sound, 
then it is sound to use television to bring it to more 
people. On this basis, non-commercial educational 
television will live and grow, for there is a popula: 
hunger today for general information, systematic 
learning, and intellectual and cultural entertain 
ment. 

Educational television is not intended to replace 
older methods but merely to supplement them, and 
to give countless thousands educational opportuni 
ties who would not otherwise have them. 

In our country and in our times, educational 
television is the best practicable means for inform- 
ing the electorate and increasing public under 
standing. It should be a providential instrument 
for insuring the perpetuation of our democratic 
society. 


Among the States 


(Continued from page 23) 


cut’s Flood Disaster Relief Program, proposed federal! 
pollution legislation, the Council of State Governments 
study of basic water laws, and regional highway safety 
activities, 

In its resolutions the conference urged adoption of 
the Interstate Compact on Mental Health; suggested 
establishment of a regional committee on professional 
licensing; and requested a study of the feasibility of 
interstate Compacts and othe cooperative arrangements 
for care and treatment of narcotics addicts. It urged 
Congress to recommit the federal water pollution bill 
S. 8yo, to the Public Works Committee to provide ade 
And it re 
quested a federal deficiency appropriation of $1.5 mil 


quate opportunity for the states to be heard 


lion for measures to control the gypsy moth, which now 
threatens to spread into all favorable feeding grounds 
east of the Mississippi 
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